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to impose them upon others who did not happen to
agree to them would be mere tyranny, and defensible
only because it seemed to be necessary. Moreover,
how could any human beings, however good and
wise, frame rules which would serve to govern those
infinitely numerous and varied acts which make up
the ordinary intercourse of social life, and how could
the rules be learned? This is manifestly impossible.
If it were possible that a body of rules could be
framed by the equal voice of all, which would
represent the average beliefs and sentiments of all,
with a certainty which all would admit, and it could
be perfectly learned, it would seem to be an ex-
pedient as good as could be desired. What is needed
is an ever-present guide informing us instantly how
to act without stopping to think.

Inasmuch as every one of our acts is preceded and
caused by a thought, a man's conduct is the unerring
evidence of those thoughts. Customs, therefore,
being common modes of action, are the unerring
evidence of common thought and belief, and as they
are the joint product of the thoughts of all, each one
has his own share in forming them. In the enforce-
ment of a rule thus formed no one can complain, for
it is the only rule which can be framed which gives
equal expression to the voice of each. It restrains
only so far as all agree that restraint is necessary.
It is the reign of liberty, for it gives to each individual
the largest possible area in which he can move and
act with unrestricted freedom. This discipline is
the source of the courtesy, deference, politeness,
and all the graces of social life. Moreover it has